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In an address on May 20 at the 14th Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ivar Rooth, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund, stated that the central theme of the meet- 
ing—steps to convertibility and monetary reconstruction 
—was at the same time the most important of the issues 
with which the International Monetary Fund is concerned. 
One of the Fund’s principal objectives, he said, “is to 
facilitate the restoration of convertibility. The expansion 
and balanced growth of world trade is a most important 
element in maintaining high levels of employment and 
real income, and in developing productive resources. The 
Fund was created because its founders, and the govern- 
ments they represented, believed that this objective re- 
quired a system of exchange arrangements that would 
ensure stability of exchange rates and the elimination of 
restrictions and discriminations. Several countries have 
recently shown renewed practical interest in this approach 
to these fundamental economic problems. It is a hopeful 
sign that increasing attention is now being given to it 
nearly everywhere. 


“The exchange restrictions that had inevitably been 
imposed during the war could certainly not have been 
immediately relaxed. In many quarters, however, their 
maintenance was almost welcomed because it was believed 
that the protection of full employment at home required 
expansive monetary and credit policies, irrespective of 
their effects on the country’s international payments posi- 
tion. These policies increased the difficulties of restoring 
balance in the country’s payments, and then more rigid 
controls were imposed on imports and on other expendi- 
tures abroad. There is now widespread doubt whether 
this is really the best way to achieve the objective in mind. 
People have become more and more dissatisfied with rigid 
controls, and governments are more willing to mould their 
policies in accordance with the concepts upon which the 
Fund was founded. 


“The methods by which the Fund hopes to promote 
higher levels of world trade are not always clearly under- 
stood, and it may therefore be useful for me to describe 
briefly the kind of work that we do. In certain circum- 
stances there may be convincing short-run reasons for the 
elaborate systems of restrictive controls of trade and pay- 
ments that have been so common since the end of the war. 
The perpetuation of these things would, however, certainly 
place an effective brake on the growth of world trade 
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that we all desire. Unstable and unrealistic exchange 
rates may be another serious impediment checking this 
expansion. The Fund has been entrusted by its members 
with the task of helping to bring about an environment 
in which these impediments can be eliminated. 


“We try to carry out our task in several ways. The 
Fund is a forum in which the policies of all members in 
relation to their foreign exchange arrangements, includ- 
ing changes in their exchange rates, are discussed and 


Our 


members have an obligation to refrain, except within 


examined as a matter of international concern. 


certain rather narrow limits, from altering their exchange 
rates without the approval of the Fund. The interests of 
all trading nations will be affected by changes in exchange 
rates, and in this way these varying interests can all be 
taken into account before—rather than after—adjustments 
are made. When the transitional arrangements have 
ended, the Fund will have similar responsibilities with 
respect to exchange restrictions and discriminations. 
Further, we can provide short, or rather medium, term 
advances to member countries which find themselves in 
balance of payments difficulties. The underlying purpose 
here is to give time so that necessary adjustments do not 
have to be made too abruptly, and that the normal channels 
of trade should not be disrupted. Our general policy is 
that a member drawing on the Fund should repay the 
Fund within a period of three to five years. In the recent 
past we have adopted two policies designed to facilitate 
use of these resources by our members. We give the 
overwhelming benefit of any doubt to members wishing 
to purchase foreign exchange within the so-called ‘gold 
tranche’—a term that can be somewhat roughly defined 
as meaning an amount equivalent to the part of a mem- 
ber’s subscription that has been paid in gold. The Fund 
is also prepared, in appropriate cases, to enter into stand- 
by arrangements with members. Under a stand-by ar- 
rangement, a member is assured the right to purchase a 
stated amount of foreign exchange for a fixed period of 
time. The time announced for stand-by arrangements 
is six months, with the possibility of renewal. We can, of 
course, consider a somewhat longer period if a member 
finds that six months is not sufficient time to cover its 
problems. 


“The Fund has sometimes been criticized, particularly 
here in Europe, as being an institution too rigid to be 
really useful. Several suggestions have been made for 
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the revision of our Articles or the establishment of various 
kinds of additional stabilization funds. While I fully 
understand and appreciate the spirit in which these sugges- 
tions have been made, I believe that the Fund can do the 
job in the period immediately ahead without a revision of 
its Articles and without the creation of additional ma- 
chinery to supplement monetary reserves. It is in a 
position to make substantial sums of convertible exchange 
available by purchasing other currencies and by extend- 
ing lines of credit to monetary authorities. 


“During the last two or three years, the Fund has en- 
gaged in relatively few exchange transactions. The volume 
of transactions has recently been increasing slowly. Some 
of those interested in our activities seem to believe that 
a permanent pattern of very limited operations has been 
established. They project the past into the future and 
assume that the Fund’s resources will never be made avail- 
able except on a small scale. For this assumption, how- 
ever, there is no justification. It is more logical to suppose 
that the volume of Fund transactions will vary from time 
to time, in accordance with changes in world conditions. 
Already the working rules which have guided our de- 
cisions on transactions have changed more than once, and 
undoubtedly they will require adjustment in the future. 


“Hindsight now shows that when the Fund started 
doing business in 1947, the world was not ready for true 
stabilization operations. Despite that fact, the Fund under- 
took transactions aggregating more than US$500 million 
during its first year of activity. In the emergency condi- 
tions that then prevailed, this was undoubtedly the proper 
thing to do. At this point I might say, parenthetically, 
that our total transactions have amounted to nearly $1 
billion, of which more than one fourth has been repaid. 


“The generous scale on which the Marshall Plan was 
built provided the Western European countries with an 
opportunity to restore and increase their productive 
capacity, and enabled the Fund to reconsider its policy 
in relation to transactions from a somewhat longer run 
point of view. It was not unreasonable to hope that four 
years of Marshall Plan aid would so improve the basic 
economic position of each of the countries concerned as 
to reduce greatly the risks involved in convertibility. It 
was recognized, indeed, that not all of Western Europe’s 
economic problems would be solved by the Marshall Plan; 
but in view of all the circumstances at that time, the Fund 
decided in 1948 that its resources should be substantially 
preserved for use as supplementary reserves at the end 
of the Marshall Plan. During that period the Fund’s 
resources were therefore to be used by its European 
members only to meet unforeseen emergencies not covered 
by direct aid from the United States. 


“Whatever may have been thought of the policy then 
adopted by the Fund, I think that now we can all be 
pleased that there remains a substantial pool of reserves 
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in the Fund. The Fund has gold and convertible cur- 
rencies totaling more than $3.2 billion. Opinions may 
vary about the amount of supplementary: reserves neces- 
sary to support general convertibility, but $3.2 billion 
is certainly a large part of what will be needed for this 
purpose. The monetary authorities in the countries con- 
cerned know that this pool of reserves exists. The question 
in their minds is whether these reserves will be put at 
their disposal in a volume adequate to support major 
steps toward convertibility. And I believe that conditions 
today warrant the expectation by our members that the 
picture in this respect in the future will be different from 
that of the recent past. 

“The reluctance shown by a number of member govern- 
ments to see the Fund’s resources used in substantial 
volume has not, in my judgment, been the result of un- 
willingness to take risks. A more important factor has 
been the desire to avoid using the Fund’s resources for 
purposes other than those for which they were contributed. 
When countries needed help in the form of grants or long- 
term loans, it would clearly have been wrong to pretend 
that their problems were of a short-term nature that could 
be solved with Fund assistance. Today, however, the 
situation of many of our member countries is different. 
Some of the basic problems which faced them when the 
Marshall Plan started have been resolved. Others have 
been substantially alleviated. Even more important, the 
climate of opinion, not only among bankers and business- 
men, but also in government circles, has undergone a great 
change since 1948. The goals of convertibility and free 
multilateral trade are no longer near the bottom of the 
list of priorities. Instead, there is an increasing aware- 
ness that we should make more rapid progress toward 
these goals in the period immediately ahead—not to satisfy 
a dogmatic principle but in the direct and immediate in- 
terest of all the countries concerned. “Trade not Aid’ is 
much more than a slogan. It represents a real change in 
the attitude of Western Europe and the sterling area 
toward their major economic problems. 

“The manner in which the Fund works and the uses to 
which its resources are devoted necessarily depend on 
the attitudes of governments. The new economic climate 
that is now developing will undoubtedly have important 
effects for the operations and activities of the Fund. The 
instrument itself is potentially quite flexible. Sincere 
and active cooperation by our member governments on 
constructive and progressive policies can go far toward 
breaking down any rigidities that critics have seen in 
the machinery of the Fund. I do not think that any of 
our member governments will lack either the desire or 
the willingness to see the Fund provide a substantial 
volume of assistance for major steps toward the con- 
vertibility of currencies. I am convinced that, when any 


country has instituted basic preliminary measures to place 
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its internal and external policies in order, and is pre- 
pared to take some of the risks involved in a move toward 
convertibility, its proposals will be sympathetically re- 
ceived by the Fund. Our Articles of Agreement will 
present no barrier. The Fund can be a useful institution 
in this context if governments are willing to understand 
each others’ goals and to help each other to reach them. 
There is no reason to doubt that this willingness exists. 


“Those who have suggested a revision of the Fund’s 
Articles or the creation of additional machinery make an 
assumption which I do not find convincing. It is assumed 
that governments and parliaments could more easily agree 
on a revision of the Fund’s Articles, or on the terms under 
which a new institution would operate, than on the 
elaboration of a set of policies that would enable the 
Fund as it is to operate effectively. In fact, the situation 
probably is precisely the reverse. Moreover, if the con- 
vertible assets at the Fund’s disposal prove insufficient 


Europe 


Investment Financing in Europe 


In a comparative study of investment in Belgium, 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, the French 
Planning Commission (Commissariat du Plan) shows 
that self-financing is at present the major source of in- 
vestment financing in these countries. In 1952, 61 per 
cent of investments in Germany were financed through 
self-financing, 56 per cent in France, and 52 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. With the exception of the United 
Kingdom, the 1952 ratios of self-financing to investment 
were well above the 1950 ratio. For France, the increase 
corresponds to the decline in budgetary appropriations 
for investment in 1952; the 1952 budget, however, still 
provided financing for 30 per cent of investments. The 
budget appropriation in the United Kingdom covered 32 
per cent, in Germany 24 per cent, and in Belgium 21.5 
per cent. The study also shows that the share of the 
capital market in financing investment was only 2 per 
cent in Germany and 4 per cent in France; but it was 8.5 
per cent in Belgium (in 1951) and 15 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. In Belgium, France, and Germany, in- 
vestment financed by bank credit ranged from 10 to 15 
per cent, while in the United Kingdom it was only 1 per 
cent. 


Source: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, France, 


May 18, 1953. 


Discount Rates of Belgian National Bank 


The National Bank of Belgium has reduced from 5 per 
cent to 4%4 per cent the discount and interest rates on 
promissory notes and on loans and advances against 
Treasury certificates maturing in more than 12 months or 
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to support the moves toward convertibility that our mem- 
bers are prepared to take, it would be reasonable to hope 
that our resources could be increased either by a sub- 
stantial loan to the Fund or by a general revision of 
quotas. 


“I fully recognize the period immediately ahead as one 
which will present the first real test of the adequacy of the 
Fund machinery. Our function as a source of reserves 
will be tested. We will also have to show that govern- 
ments can effectively consult and collaborate on inter- 
national monetary problems. The economic and financial 
relations of many countries will, during this period, be 
subjected to stresses and strains. The Fund was intended 
to be a forum in which these relations could be discussed 
and solutions worked out to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned. The effectiveness of this forum will depend in 
large measure on the willingness to cooperate of those 
governments which participate in it.” 


against other government securities; the new rate be- 
came effective as of May 21. These rates had been reduced 
from 5!% to 5 per cent as recently as March 5 (see this 
News Survey, Vol. V, p. 286). The other discount rates 
of the Bank remain unchanged. 


The rate reduction appears to be related to the new 
loan which the Belgian Government is planning to issue 
on May 26, and in general to the government policy favor- 
ing the lowering of medium-term and long-term interest 
rates. The yield of the new loan is to be 4.87 per cent, 
whereas the yield of previous loans was around 5.25 
per cent. 

Sources: Agence Economique et Financiére, Brussels, Bel- 


gium, May 6 and 21, 1953. 


Danish Dairy Products to U.S. Forces 


The export committee for Danish dairies has recently 
negotiated a contract with the U.S. forces in Western 
Germany for deliveries of milk and cheese valued at 
DKr 12 million (US$1.7 million) in the six-month period, 
July-December 1953. The new contract raises the Danish 
deliveries by more than 50 per cent, and is the largest 
contract that the U.S. forces have concluded with any 
single supplier of dairy products. 


Source: Borsen, Copenhagen, Denmark, May 6, 1953. 


Economic Situation in Sweden 


The Swedish Business Cycle Institute in its 1953 spring 
report points out that the economic situation in Sweden, 
as in the rest of the world, showed signs of improvement 
in late 1952 and the beginning of 1953. The decline in 
activity in the Swedish textile and clothing industries, 
which had started in 1951, has been checked; inventories 
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have been reduced, and production in these industries has 
increased since last fall. On the other hand, the situation 
in the heavy industries, especially the iron and metal 
industries, has worsened somewhat; employment in the 
iron and metal industries has declined by 5-10 per cent 
since last fall. There is no longer a sellers’ market for 
these industries, and production has to be adapted to 
current sales because of keener competition in regard to 
prices more than to delivery time; however, this does not 
necessarily mean a further setback in employment. 

The extent to which private investment plans have been 
changed since last fall cannot be determined. Even though 
the substantial decline in applications for industrial build- 
ing permits could mean a continued reduction in invest- 
ment plans, this decline corresponds largely to previous 
forecasts for investment. These forecasts had predicted, 
however, that a reduction in industrial investment would 
be more than offset by an increase in investment for hous- 
ing and power plants and in public investment. 

According to the report, unemployment among con- 
struction workers was somewhat higher in the past winter 
than a year earlier; during the last few months, however, 
employment has risen somewhat, and in the summer there 
may be a shortage of construction workers. But despite 
the fact that total unemployment thus far has been com- 
paratively low, the situation -at present is such that the 
difficulties in at least some sectors may be greater than 
that caused by the lay-off of textile workers in 1951-52. 

The total volume of exports in 1953 is expected to be 
about 2 per cent higher than in 1952, and about 9 per 
cent lower than in 1951, while the volume of imports is 
expected to be about the same as last year. Average ex- 
port prices will probably be about 12 per cent below the 
average for 1952, and average import prices about 8 per 
cent below the 1952 average, causing a deterioration of 
about 5 per cent in the terms of trade—approximately 
the same decline as in 1952. 

Since a larger import surplus and lower receipts from 
shipping are expected in 1953, a balance of payments 
deficit on goods and services of SKr 300 million (US$58 
million) is estimated for the year, compared with a 
surplus of SKr 130 million in 1952. The report stresses 
that exports of forest products are still hampered by last 
year’s sharp price declines and the import restrictions 
imposed by some countries. Exports of iron and metal 
products face the same difficulties, especially on non- 
European markets, and also increased foreign competition. 

The competitive position of Sweden’s export industries 
depends on the relationship between the cost level in 
Sweden and that in other countries. The effect of the 
sharp increase in costs in 1951-52 is still felt, although 
there has been some improvement in the last six months. 
Wages have been stabilized, and the relationship between 
labor costs in Sweden and in other countries has at least 
not deteriorated any further. As world prices have de- 
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clined, the previous system of double pricing has tended 
to disappear, so that the gap between the price paid by 


Sweden and that by other countries for cqal and steel has 
diminished. 


Source: Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, Sweden, May 11, 
1953. 


Report of the Bank of Greece 


The Governor of the Bank of Greece, reviewing eco- 
nomic developments and policies in Greece during the 
past year, stated that, even though the production of such 
basic agricultural goods as wheat, rice, and raisins in- 
creased substantially, agricultural production as a whole 
was approximately 1] per cent below 1951 output; the 
decrease was due primarily to smaller output of tobacco, 
olive oil, and cotton. Industrial production in 1952 was 
some 0.8 per cent below 1951, but mineral production 
increased by 40 per cent and livestock production by 6 
per cent. Comparisons with prewar records show that 1952 
agricultural production exceeded that in 1935-38 by 10.7 
per cent, and that industrial production was 24 per cent 
above the 1939 output. However, livestock production in 
1952 was 18.8. per cent below 1938, and mineral produc- 
tion 36 per cent below 1939. The national income for 
1952 is estimated to have been approximately the same as 
in 1951. 

The Governor stated that the efforts to achieve economic 
stability were greatly intensified during the year. Mone- 
tary policy, which was influenced by the reduction in 
MSA aid, was made more restrictive in order to combat 
inflationary pressures. All sources from which the note 
circulation (the most important component of the money 
supply in postwar Greece) might be affected were sub- 
jected to systematic control. These sources include bank 
credits extended to the private sector, the government 
budget, public development expenses, and official pur- 
chases of agricultural products. It was felt that continua- 
tion of the previous level of credit accommodation for 
business would, under the new conditions, result in an 
undesirable accumulation of inventories and a freezing 
of credit, and policy was directed toward encouraging or 
even forcing the liquidation of existing inventories. The 
main features of credit policy in 1952 were as follows: 
(1) to finance the private sector, to the greatest possible 
extent, from the commercial banks’ own resources; (2) to 
extend credit on a selective basis; (3) to introduce the 
bill of exchange as the principal instrument of bank credit 
for both central bank and commercial bank lending 
operations; and (4) to obtain repayment of frozen credits. 

Total bank credit declined during the year by 184 billion 
drachmas, or 3.3 per cent, primarily because of a reduc- 
tion of 320 billion drachmas in central bank credit; credit 
financed by commercial banks’ own resources increased 
by 136 billion drachmas. Bank deposits (excluding those 
with the central bank) increased by only 78 billion 
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drachmas, or 3.7 per cent, in 1952 (contrasted with 578 
billion or 37.5 per cent in 1951) ; the Governor suggested 
the adoption of appropriate measures to encourage an 
inflow of savings into the banking system. 

The Government’s overdrafts on the Bank of Greece 
(including receipts from and payments for government- 
traded supplies) expanded by 820 billion drachmas, or 
18.5 per cent. The comparable figure for 1951 was 1,318 
billion, or an increase of 42.6 per cent. The budget for 
the year July 1952-June 1953, submitted to Parliament 
in August 1952, showed a deficit of 398 billion drachmas, 
which was expected to be met primarily by unutilized 
appropriations. Subsequently, however, it became ap- 
parent that the deficit would substantially exceed the 
original estimate, and the Government therefore resorted 
to extraordinary tax measures which are expected to en- 
sure a balance on a cash basis. The Governor stated that 
defense expenses (excluding military and war invalid 
pensions) are estimated at 2,924 billion drachmas for the 
fiscal year 1952-53, or 409 billion more than in 1951-52; 
they absorb 49 per cent of revenue from Greek sources, 
and 37 per cent of total revenue. The taxation burden 
(including “third party” and local government taxes) is 
set at 25 per cent of the net national income. 

The Governor stated that Greece’s development efforts 
during the last two years suffered a new setback as a con- 
sequence of the stabilization efforts and the cut in foreign 
aid. Internal development expenses during the fiscal year 
1951-52 amounted to only 591 billion drachmas, or 40.2 per 
cent of those in the preceding year. Also, payments for 
capital goods imports decreased. Postwar reconstruction 
has been limited to the construction of only a few projects 
which are, however, inadequate to ensure development 
of the country’s natural resources. With the elimination 
of the budget deficit, it would be possible to use all foreign 
aid resources for development purposes, but the reduction 
of MSA aid renders uncertain the continuation of de- 
velopment efforts. In this respect the Governor stressed 
the need for ensuring the necessary foreign capital. 

The present note circulation seems to have neither an 
inflationary nor a deflationary effect on the economy. 
Although the circulation increased in 1952 by 277.4 billion 
drachmas, or 12.6 per cent (compared with 311 billion 
or 16.5 per cent in 1951), economic conditions remained 
stable because of the low velocity of circulation, com- 
pared with earlier years. During 1952 the cost of living 
increased by only 0.6 per cent, while wholesale prices 
declined 1.9 per cent contrasted with an increase of 10.6 
per cent during 1951. Private demand for gold dropped 
considerably, and since March 1952 the Bank of Greece 
has not had to intervene on the internal gold market, in 
either direction. 

The adverse trade balance in 1952 was the equivalent 
of US$168.3 million, against $332.8 million in 1951. 
The improvement, however, resulted primarily from a 
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reduction in imports (from $435.1 million in 1951 to 
$283.3 million in 1952) because of the cut in U.S. aid. 
Exports rose from $102.3 million in 1951 to $115 million 
in 1952, mainly because of increased exports of tobacco, 
sultanas, cotton, and minerals. Rice was exported in 1952 
for the first time. Invisible receipts increased from $69 
million in 1951 to $84.1 million in 1952. The reduction 
of the balance of payments deficit in 1952 should be 
ascribed to only a small extent to increased production 
and exports, or to lower import prices. The Governor 
emphasized that an adequate and steady inflow of imports 
is an indispensable prerequisite of economic stability. 
The Governor stated that the exchange rate adjustment 
of April 9, from 15,000 drachmas to 30,000 drachmas per 
U.S. dollar (see this News Survey, Vol. V, p. 317) was 
intended to bring internal prices into line with world 
prices at a unilateral rate of exchange and thus to pro- 
vide a fundamental solution of the problem of exports. 
To counteract the immediate effects of overvaluation, 
Greece had in the past resorted to various multiple 
exchange practices which had resulted in a complex ex- 
change system. Such a system was not effective and, in 
addition, it was impeding the efforts toward genuine 
economic stability. The recent devaluation is not expected 
to cause substantial increases in internal prices. The 
Governor recalled that, prior to the exchange readjust- 
ment, the implicit effective exchange rate of the drachma 
for most imported commodities was substantially above 
the previous official rate of 15,000 drachmas per U.S. 
dollar and, in certain instances, even above the new rate 
of 30,000. The higher effective rate was the result of 
exchange import taxes, and compensation and other mul- 
tiple currency practices, all of which were abolished as of 
April 9. In effect, the recent adjustment of the exchange 
rate is, to a great extent, tantamount to official recognition 
of the previous de facto rate. 
Source: Bank of Greece, Report of the Governor to the 


Annual Shareholders’ Meeting, Athens, Greece, 
May 19, 1953. 


Czechoslovakia’s 1953 Budget 


The Czechoslovak state budget for 1953, adopted by the 
National Assembly on April 23, provides for a total outlay 
of 403.9 billion korunas (US$8.6 billion), 33.1 per cent 
more than the 1952 budget. Of the total planned expendi- 
tures, 59.1 per cent is for the development of the national 
economy, 25.8 per cent for cultural and social services, 
9.7 per cent for national defense, 4.3 per cent for ad- 
ministrative expenditures, and 1.1 per cent for service on 
the government debt. More than 60 billion korunas is 
designated for investment by the ministries in charge of 
various branches of industry; in addition, nationalized 
enterprises are to invest 37 billion korunas from their 
own receipts. The principal aim of the industrial invest- 
ment program is the expansion of the country’s heavy 
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industry. The budget provides for revenues of 435.2 
billion korunas, of which the turnover tax and the profits 
tax together will raise 67.1 per cent. 


Source: Prague News Letter, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
May 7, 1953. 


Middle East 


Road Improvement in Egypt 


The Egyptian National Production Council has ap- 
proved a plan for the macadamization of new roads, at 
an estimated cost of LE 17 million. The plan will be 
carried out in two stages: in the first, covering two years, 
expenditures of LE 6 million will be made; and in the 
second, covering three years, expenditures will be LE 11 
million. The Egyptian Cabinet has approved the first part 
of the plan which will be undertaken in conjunction with 
the Point Four Aid Program. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, May 19, 
1953. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Budget 
The budget of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954 estimates revenue at 
LE 26.9 million and expenditure at LE 26.8 million. 
Taxes on imported goods have been raised, effective 
May 19, 1953. The taxes on manufactured tobacco, shoes, 
ready-made clothing, cotton yarn and threads, and textiles 
were raised by amounts ranging from 5 to 12 per cent; 
a new tax of LE 0.03 per kilogram on imported coffee was 
introduced; and taxes varying from 10 to 15 per cent 
were levied on cotton products. 
Source: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, May 20, 1953. 


Israeli Exports of Citrus Products 


The increase in Israel’s exports of citrus products, both 
in absolute terms (from 3.5 million cases in 1951-52 to 
5.3 million cases in 1952-53, as reported in this News 
Survey, Vol. V, p. 361) and in relation to total output 
(70 per cent in 1952-53, compared with 45 per cent in 
1951-52) is attributed to an increase of about 20 per cent 
in total output and a more advantageous rate of exchange. 
Exporters were granted a rate of I£] per US$1, against a 
rate of I£1 per US$1.40 for the previous season. 

The Citrus Marketing Board announced that the equiv- 
alent of US$21 million was earned this year by the export 
of citrus fruits and citrus by-products. The United King- 
dom continued to be the largest importer, followed by the 
Netherlands and Belgium. 

Sources: Israel Office of Information, /srael Digest, New 
York, N. Y., May 15, 1953; The Financial Times, 
London, England, May 20, 1953. 


Israel’s Foreign Trade 


Israel’s trade deficit dropped from 1£25 million in the 
first three months of 1952 to [£18.4 million in the corres- 
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ponding quarter of this year. The 26 per cent reduction 
was due to an increase in exports, from 1£6.6 million to 
1£8.5 million, while imports fell from I£31.7 million to 
[£27 million. 


Source: Israel Office of Information, Israel Digest, New 


York, N. Y., May 15, 1953. 


Oil Production in Morocco 


After 20 years of surveying, prospecting, and exploit- 
ing, Morocco is producing enough petroleum to satisfy 
one sixth of her needs. Production of crude oil in 1952 
was approximately 100,000 tons, compared with only 
3,000 tons in the last prewar year. 


Source: The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, Egypt, May 3, 1953. 
Far East 


Burma’s Preferential Duties on Imports 


The Government of Burma will end as of midnight 
September 30, 1953 the preferential tariff rates, which 
have been in force since 1933 on goods imported from the 
United Kingdom, its colonies, and India and Pakistan. 
The Government is reported to have under consideration 
revised tariff rates more protective in character than the 
present duties. The end of the system of preferences will 
make possible increased imports of Japanese goods into 
Burma. It is expected that the decision will affect con- 
siderably imports of Indian goods, particularly textiles, 
but that British textiles will not be affected because of 
their relatively superior quality. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, May 14, 
1953. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE NEWS BULLETIN 


The International Trade News Bulletin, which is 
published monthly by the Secretariat of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), is now ob- 
tainable on a subscription basis. The Bulletin is 
primarily a record of news reports on items related 
to the operation of the General Agreement. It provides 
information concerning developments in commercial 
policy on a world-wide basis, and lists changes in 
customs tariffs, import duties and export duties, and 
quantitative controls on imports and exports. An 
index is issued annually. The Bulletin also lists new 
trade agreements and other intergovernmental trade 
arrangements. 


Persons or organizations wishing to obtain the 
Bulletin should request a specimen copy (English or 
French) and subscription form from the GATT Secre- 
tariat, Villa le Chene, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. The cost of subscribing for one year, post 
free, is 12 Swiss francs (or 3 U.S. dollars, or 1 pound 
sterling, whichever is convenient). The extra cost of 
airmail postage to countries outside Europe will be 
quoted on request. 
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Thailand’s Sales Tax on Rice Exports 


The Minister of Finance of Thailand has announced the 
repeal of the 1 per cent sales tax on rice exported under 
quotas that are not covered by government-to-government 
contracts. The measure results from an appeal by rice 
merchants who claimed they had been supplying rice for 
such contracts at relatively low prices and therefore should 
be given aid in regard to the rice that they are allowed 
to export “free.” (For every five tons of rice sold to the 
Government, a merchant is allowed to export one ton at 
his own price. See this News Survey, Vol. V, p. 290.) 
Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., May 20, 1953. 


Japan's Five-Year Economic Plan 


Japan’s so-called Five-Year Economic Plan covering 
the period 1953-57, which was drafted by the Economic 
Counsel Board last year, has been revised to take account 
of actual economic developments in 1952. The plan is 
now based on the following assumptions: (1) receipts 
from special sources will decline from 1954 on; (2) food 
production and industrialization in Southeast Asia will 
progress so that Japan’s exports to that region will shift 
from light-industry products to heavy-industry products; 
and (3) the international political situation, and therefore 
the armament program of the democratic countries, will 
not change much. 

On these assumptions, the standard of living of Japan 
in 1957 will be 10 per cent higher than in 1952, or 106 
per cent of the 1934-36 average; the index of agricultural, 
forestry, and fishery production combined will be 120 
(1934-36 = 100), against 110.3 in 1952; and the com- 
bined mining and manufactures index will be 173, com- 
pared with 137.8 in 1952. It is estimated that between 
1952 and 1957 the population will increase from 85.8 
million to 91.4 million, the gainfully employed from 36.7 
million to 38.4 million, and national income from 5,385 
billion yen to 6,397 billion. Coal production will increase 
from 44.1 million tons, to 55.0 million; steel from 4.8 
million tons to 5.0 million; cotton yarn from 736 million 
pounds to 791 million; ammonium sulphate from 2.0 
million tons to 2.3 million. Special procurement will 
amount to US$360 million, or about half that in 1952; 
exports to the dollar area and Southeast Asia will increase, 
and total exports will amount to $1,549 million in 1957, 
compared with $1,157 million in 1952; imports will 
increase less (from $1,920 million to $2,121 million) than 
exports because of the increase in the domestic supply of 
foodstuffs and synthetic fibers, and of import restrictions; 
over-all international payments will be balanced by 1957 
on account of increasing receipts of invisibles, such as 
shipping and tourist expenditures. Ocean freight carried 
will increase from 15.0 million tons to 25.9 million. 

For the implementation of the Five-Year Plan, a total 
investment of 6,063 billion yen is needed; of that amount, 
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2,600 billion will be invested in industrial equipment. 

Estimates of national income indicate that there will be a 

capital shortage of 126 billion yen which will have to be 

supplied by foreign sources. 

Source: The Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan, April 
23, 1953. 


Japan’s Preferred Foreign Currency System 


The Japanese Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry (MITI) is reported to be revising the preferred 
foreign currency system, so that it will apply to special 
categories of exports destined not only for the dollar area, 
as at present, but for the sterling and open account areas 
as well. Furthermore, the special incentive foreign cur- 
rency allocation, which is now 5, 10, or 15 per cent of the 
export value, will be fixed at a uniform 10 per cent. Im- 
ports under the preferred system will be clearly specified, 
and imports that are now made under the regular foreign 
exchange budget will be transferred to the preferred 
system. 


Source: The Nippon Times, Tokyo, Japan, May 15, 1953. 


United States 


U.S. Customs Simplification Bill 


A new U.S. customs simplification bill (H.R. 5106) 
which was introduced on May 11 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has the following features. The valuation of 
imports for duty purposes would be based on the “export 
value,” as indicated on the export invoice, instead of the 
“foreign value.” Mark of origin requirements would be 
repealed or eased for a great number of articles, princi- 
pally cutlery and surgical and scientific instruments. The 
limit for informal entries would be raised from $100 to 
$250. Requirements for the correction of errors and 
mistakes would be liberalized. “Spot checks” would be 
substituted for continual customs supervision in appro- 
priate cases. 

In addition, the bill includes several provisions not 
found in previous bills. Penalties for undervaluation would 
be eliminated. Rates for the conversion of foreign curren- 
cies would be certified by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York instead of by the International Monetary Fund. 
The present general requirement of consular invoices 
would be limited to specified categories of merchandise. 
The administrative exemption from customs duties for 
direct shipments from foreign producers to U.S. con- 
sumers would be $3, in contrast to the exemption of $10 
proposed in 1951. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New: York, N. Y., May 
22, 1953. 


U.S. Employment 


Nonfarm employment in the United States has shown 
signs of leveling off in recent months, according to a 
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report of the U.S. Department of Labor. Although changes 
in March and April were only seasonal, in contrast to the 
upward trend after seasonal adjustment in each month 
from July to February, employment continued at an all- 
time high for the season. At 48.8 million in April, it was 
1.3 million higher than a year earlier. Seasonal factors 
accounted for a moderate increase in construction workers 
in April; employment in manufacturing declined slightly 
as apparel and other soft goods industries made post- 
Easter reductions in their work forces; while employment 
in durable goods industries was virtually unchanged. 

Source: Department of Labor, Press Release, Washing- 


ton, D. C., May 21, 1953. 


Latin America 


Cuban Sugar Surplus 


More than 729,000 tons of the carry-over from Cuba’s 
1952 sugar crop have been shipped to the United States; 
this includes 397;500 tons of the special retained sugar 
quota. Production in Cuba in 1953 is now restricted to 
5.7 million short tons, raw value, compared with an un- 
restricted crop of almost 8.0 million tons in 1952, 6.3 mil- 
lion in 1951, 6.1 million in 1950, and 5.8 million in 1949. 
Cane acreage for 1953 is estimated at 3.9 million acres, 
compared with 3.6 million acres in 1952. While 3.4 mil- 
lion acres were harvested in 1952, on!y 2.4 million are 
expected to be cut during the current season, and almost 
one third of the available acreage will be carried over to 
the following season. If the sugar output in 1953 had 
been unrestricted, it is estimated that between 8.5 million 
and 9.0 million tons of sugar might have been produced. 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture 
Circular, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1953. 


Colombia’s Central Mortgage Bank 


The Central Mortgage Bank (Banco Central Hipote- 
cario) of Colombia, a semi-official institution with self- 
financing resources, has been authorized by an Executive 
Government decree of May 5, 1953 to build low cost 
housing, at a value not exceeding 25,000 pesos per house 
or apartment, and also to purchase land for this purpose. 
In the past, the Bank has not engaged in actual building, 
but has only financed construction. No less than 50 per 
cent of the net available resources of the Bank is to be 
used for the new projects. 

For the purchase of a house constructed by the Bank, 
an initial payment of not less than 20 per cent of the 
value of the house will be required, and a 20-year mort- 
gage will be issued. The Board of Directors of the Central 
Mortgage Bank will be authorized to establish a special 
rate of interest for these mortgages. 


Sources: El Siglo, April 25, 1953, and El Tiempo, May 6, 
1953, Bogota, Colombia. 
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Chilean Agricultural Production 


According to official statistics for Chile, the total area 
devoted to the 13 main crops was more than 1.3 million 
hectares in 1952-53, compared with a little over 1.2 million 
hectares in the previous season. The area sown to wheat 
increased from 750,000 hectares in 1951-52 to 838,700 
hectares in 1952-53, and the volume of wheat production 
rose from 988,000 metric tons to 1,126,000. 


Source: Bank of London & South America, Fortnightly 
Review, London, England, May 2, 1953. 


Argentine Export Rate for Wool 

The Argentine Central Bank has announced that the 
effective export rate for wool exported against sterling 
payments will be the basic rate of 5 pesos per U.S. dollar 
(14 pesos per pound sterling), instead of 6.25 pesos per 
U.S. dollar (50 per cent at the basic 5 peso rate and 50 per 
cent at the preferential 7.50 peso rate). The rate of 6.25 
pesos per U.S. dollar was established in July 1952 for 
wool exported against dollars and sterling; and in Feb- 
ruary 1953, this rate was extended, under certain condi- 
tions, to wool payable in any other currency (see this 
News Survey, Vol. V, p. 292). 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, May 16, 

1953. 


Other Countries 
Tangier Sterling Rates 


The International Bank of Tangier reports the follow- 
ing rates for transferable account sterling (in dollars per 
pound sterling) : £ Spanish account, $2.73-2.74; £ French 
No. 1 account, $2.70-2.71; and £ Dutch account, $2.73- 
2.75. 


Source: New York Herald Tribune, Paris, France, May 
16, 1953. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and publications as cited at the 
end of each Explanatory material may be 
added, but no editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
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